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Employment Agency Abuses 


Criticism of the practices of private employment agencies 
and recommendations for the regulation of their activities 
by the New York State Industrial Survey Commission 
again call attention to the way persons needing jobs are 
preyed upon just at the time that they most need help. 
The commission “believes that the matter of procuring 
employment for the residents of the state and procuring 
employes for the industries of the state is a matter of 
concern to the state itself and should not be delegated to 
the various localities. It is just as much a matter of state 
wncern as is factory inspection or the requirements for safe 
and decent working conditions.” 

Among the important recommendations of the commis- 
son for the improvement of existing conditions are that 
ach agency be required to post a $3,000 surety bond and 
that a license fee of $100 be required; that licenses be 
ranted only after a public hearing, and then only after 

kdequate investigation’’ of the applicants; and that no 
went be allowed to charge fees in excess of a schedule filed 
ty him when applying for a license. 

The commission found that present laws have failed 
to terminate the “contract labor” or “padrone” system. 
‘twas found that men in great numbers are shipped out 
ofNew York City to these labor agents, or to labor camps. 
ltwas found that here they were, in some instances, at 
last, farmed out by the labor agent to whom they were 
onsigned ; that they worked for one contractor on one 
day and possibly for another contractor in a different 
place on another day ; that they never knew in the morning, 
when they were piled into motor trucks and taken away, 
just where or for whom they were to work. 

“These labor agents collect from the various contractors 
‘whom they supply labor the wages for all of the men 
‘upplied. From these wages they deduct the amount of 
thet commissary charges for board and lodging, as well 
moneys advanced during the week for the purchase of 
‘tras.’ Among these extras, in one camp at least, it 
Nas testified there was charged not less than three drinks 
liquor per day for each man. The conditions in this 
amp can better be imagined than described. Men, it was 

Stiied, were kept virtually as prisoners in the camp for 
teason that their wages never paid more than for their 
winissary charges and extras and such money as might 
¥advanced to them for the purchase of shoes and other 
Miles of clothing. Unless a man was clear with the 
mmissary on pay day he would have to stay over and 

to catch up.” 
Consumers’ League of Cincinnati, Ohio, has also 
“Ma careful study of conditions in that city and has 
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outlined a significant program for dealing with the prob- 
lem of placement of the unemployed. This study *, besides 
dealing with practices of private employment agencies 
which need correction, is concerned with the advantages to 
employers, unemployed workers, and the community, of 
a centralized clearing house through which employers and 
workers can be brought together. 

The findings of the League show that some agencies 
were charging exorbitant fees for the jobs secured and 
that in some instances they retained initial registration fees 
whether or not they rendered any services. Where records 
are available the relative numbers of casual and unskilled 
laborers are shown to be high, and it is among these that 
private agencies do a thriving business in fees. One 
agency reported that out of an estimated 96,000 applicants 
a year it placed 5 per cent. 

The League found that in some cases employers’ asso- 
ciations maintain employment agencies which are the only 
source of supply of labor for their members and which 
hire only non-union labor. ‘The files of the association 
usually contain full information on the applicant's pre- 
vious connections and wages, and it is difficult for him to 
get work at a higher rate of pay than he has earned with 
another company in the same industry.” 

Some of the agencies pay their placement clerks on a 
salary and commission basis. In their desire to increase 
their earnings these clerks are likely to place as many ap- 
plicants as they can without due consideration of the 
applicant's qualifications or the employer's demands. The 
result is increased turnover and additional cost to the 
employer as well as to the employe. 

Of the 45 business concerns interviewed, 26 said they 
did not use the private employment agencies to obtain help. 
They claimed that the agencies made no effort to place 
the right man on the right job, did not have the right 
type of applicants to send, and charged larger fees than 
the applicants could afford to pay. One concern said 
that private agencies had suggested that applicants seeking 
employment directly from the firm should be required to 
register with the agencies. These tactics were not approved 
because they suggested splitting fees with the employer. 
The head of one concern found that a subordinate official 
was regularly splitting fees with an agency. ‘A complaint 
made in several instances was that men apparently recom- 
mended and hired in good faith were let go when an 
agency could supply the foreman with lower-wage em- 
ployes. The agency would, of course, collect fees from 
each of the groups placed.” 


1 Employment Agencies in Cincinneti, Consumers’ League of Cincinnati, 
December, 1928. 
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To regulate the private agencies and extend the services 
of the state-city employment service the League recom- 
mended that fee-charging employment agencies should be 
controlled by a city ordinance providing for their licensing, 
regulation and inspection and that the state-city employ- 
ment bureau be developed to the utmost. The ordinance 
which has been drafted raises the license fee and requires 
a surety bond of $500 to protect those who are injured 
by violation of the ordinance. It regulates the forms of 
contracts, the refunds on registration and other fees and 
requires that applicants be given receipts, “referral” cards 
and traveling expenses when an applicant sent to a position 
outside the city does not obtain it. It defines temporary 
employment as any employment lasting less than 90 days 
ind limits the fee to 10 per cent of the amount earned. It 

movides that no agency shail offer a position to an appli- 
cant without a definite order from an employer. This pro- 
vision is aimed at the practice of collecting fees merely for 
sending applicants to answer advertisements for positions. 


The state-city employment service is affiliated with the 
Federal Employment Service. “This connection is a dis- 
tinct advantage to employer as well as worker. If the type 
of employe needed is not registered with the local office, 
the employer's order can be transmitted to any or all of 
the other ten state-city offices in Ohio, or to other public 
offices outside the state. Both employers and employes 
benefit by this system of clearance.” 


Since the United States Supreme Court has declared 
unconstitutional state laws which regulate the size of the 
fees charged by private employment agencies, the League 
recommends that the Ohio law be strengthened by giving 
the Industrial Commission of Ohio power to refuse a license 
to a private employment agency, if upon investigation it 
is found that the number of licensed employment agencies 
in the community where the applicant intends to open an 
office is sufficient to supply the needs of the employers and 
employes. For a number of years Wisconsin has had 
such a provision in operation and has found it effective as 
a controlling measure. New Jersey has recently adopted 
it, and the Consumers’ League regards it as an important 
means of reducing the economic waste often resulting from 
the activities of private employment agencies. 


Better Team Play in Industry 


E. K. Hall, Vice-President of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, in a recent address on 
human relations in industry, gave interesting testimony 
concerning his company’s experience.’ During the last 
ten years, management in many industries has discovered 
two important facts: (1) that employes were not only 
not giving their best efforts but that they were holding back 
and hindering progress; (2) “that there was a tremendous 
latent source of power in the human element in industry 
which none of us had ever realized was there.” For those 
who have shown ability in developing this “latent source 
of power” through cooperation “the results have been 
literally astounding,” and they are now asking themselves, 
“Why in the name of common sense didn’t we ever think 
of this before?” Mr. Hall then proceeded to explain why. 

In the first place, modern industry inherited an idea from 
medieval times which led to an errgneous assumption. 
It is a fallacy to assume “that because you can order a man 


2 Address before the National Industrial Conference Board, November 
15, 1928, reprinted in The Service Letter, N. I. C. B., New York, February 
5, 1929. 


to fight and he will fight, you can order him to work andg@& If 
he will work.” For “it doesn’t follow that you can order ## must 
aman on a job and make him give everything he has. . we ha 
Force doesn’t work in an industrial civilization. A worker policy 
who is conscripted into an industry by hunger, by need, first 0 
doesn’t go into it the same way a man goes into a fight, at the 
He goes in to hold his job. He does the best he can tof misun 
hold his job for a while, but that isn’t giving all he has to attent 
give to industry.” “wort 
In the second place, science has worked such marvels § #0" 
in industry that management has given almost its entire % © 
attention to it to the neglect of the human element. hundr 
The third factor which hindered consideration of the Simin 
human element in industry is the managerial attitude of B ecg ir 
mind. “I think you will all agree with me,” Mr. Hall said, and g 
“that too often in the past, and sometimes even now, the B 
attitude of management toward the working forces was wn 
distinctly a defensive attitude and not a constructive atti ficin 
tude. Just recall how many, many times we have sat inf ° wom 
conferences of management where the attitude was fear “has t 
of our own men, lack of confidence in their willingness or  . th . 
desire or ability to play square, lack of confidence in theit § ” : 
ability to do a really good job, lack of confidence in their na f 
ability to do a job unsupervised, unwatched, unchecked. ram hs 
We once had some basis for that attitude, some excuse for F 
taking a defensive tone, but the causes for that are today 
rapidly disappearing. Yet many of our minor executives § ' 
still maintain the old ideas.” The men sense this attitude 
at once. “If there is anybody in an organization that you Mu 
can’t fool long, I believe it is the gang. They sense it, they recent 
feel it, they know that the boss doesn’t quite trust them, Teach 
doesn’t quite mean all he says, isn’t quite ready to come § %n0r 
half way. He is ready to talk cooperation, but in the back § “Y ™ 
of his head he is afraid the other fellow won’t cooperate. ont 


If they feel that way, if they think the boss feels that way, 
they immediately set up their own reservations, and there 
is immediately created an insurmountable obstacle to com- 
plete cooperation.” 


Orders do not enforce themselves, and cooperation can 
not be obtained merely by issuing orders. ‘The more we 
take time to explain to our people what orders mean, why 
they are issued, where they fit into the general scheme of 
things, what the objective is and where we hope to land; 
to tell them a little something about the progress we are 
making in reaching that objective; and to point out what 
the other department is doing to tie in with the orders 
so that we may eventually reach the common objective- 
the more intelligent acquiescence we will get in the orders, 
and the more intelligent and whole-hearted performance we 
will get.” 

But managers frequently complain that explaining takes 
time and money. They are willing to spend millions of 
science but “there is sometimes a painful reluctance to spend 
nickels to obtain what the human element can contribute. 
This attitude still confuses our thinking. There are t00 
many people who feel that this working with the met, 
working with the human element, is a frill or a side issue 
—something you do when you have nothing else to do.” 


The persistence of the defensive attitude reveals itself in 
the fact that many executives “aren’t frank, fully frank 
and they show that they “haven’t full confidence in theif 
subordinates. There are still many of them who feel that 
some day they may wake up and find that their employe 
have gotten together and turned on them in some way, and 
are directing their combined power against the industry 
instead of contributing that power to its success.” 
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If managers want to lay a basis for cooperation they 
must “have a definite policy about cooperation, exactly as 
we have a definite production policy, and a definite sales 
policy” and a definite plan for carrying out the policy. The 
first objective is to eliminate misunderstandings by getting 
at the facts of the problems which have to be faced. With 
misunderstandings eliminated, the manager must turn his 
attention to the elimination of the employes’ worries because 
“worry does not help constructive, fearless, aggressive 
action. Worry saps our nerve, saps our judgment, saps 
our courage to make decisions. We aren’t functioning a 
hundred per cent when we go to the job worried in the 
morning.” Worry, according to Mr. Hall, can largely be 
eliminated by accident prevention and compensation, sick- 
ness insurance, loan plans,’ old-age pensions, savings plans, 
and group insurance. 

But the objectives of the higher officials for the im- 
provement of employer-employe relations can hardly be 
obtained without the cooperation of the foreman, for he 
represents the management in the eyes of the employes and 
“has the greatest opportunities to create misunderstanding 
inthe whole organization.” The most progressive concerns 
are trying to change foremen from drivers into leaders, 
and foreman training is “one of the greatest movements 
that has come into industry.” 


Does College Training Pay? 


Much discussion has developed because of a statement 
recently made by Harold T. Clark, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, regarding the 
economic effects of education. Professor Clark disclaims 
any intention to be “different” or “sensational.” His pur- 
pose is rather to take exception to attempts to estimate the 


worth of higher education in dollars and cents and to object 
0 the conclusion that the data on the average earnings of 
college graduates show that their relatively high earnings 
ae due entirely to their college training. ' Various esti- 
mates of the average worth of a college education in added 
taming power between the ages of 22 and 60 have ranged 
from $25,000 * to $72,000.* 

Professor Clark, furthermore, believes that many kinds 
of education that do not pay financially should be main- 
tamed for cultural purposes and that “the effect of educa- 
tion may be such that it does not increase the income of 
the individual but at the same time it may’ greatly increase 
the economic welfare of society.” He does not maintain 
that “less academic schooling should be provided” but he 
does claim that “if as large a proportion of those who 
have had the academic education continue to go into certain 
‘cupations and professions, wages in these occupations 
wil fall and the schooling will not produce a maximum 
tonomic return.” He points out that “some people try 
to defend each part of the present system of education on 
tonomic grounds. It can’t be done. The facts are not 
wailable, and they would probably support an opposite 
‘inclusion if they were. Much schooling cannot be de- 
ftnded on economic grounds but can and should be 
tefended on other than economic grounds. ... 


_ College education, by and large, is so highly desirable 
‘view of its enrichment of the lives of our boys and girls 
that it should not be debased by urging it on any other 


Sg mention of unemployment insurance. 
an Northwestern University (1913). The increase in price levels since 
a necessitate an increase in this figure. 
itizens National Bank and Trust Co., Cincinnati, quoted by the 
New York Times, March 24, 1929. . : 
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than honest grounds. The economic arguments in its 
behalf not only are out of keeping with many of the scholar’s 
ideals but frequently are harmful because they are leading 
thousands of American boys and girls into expectations of 
large incomes—expectations that cannot be realized.” 


Professor Clark is principally concerned over the results 
which are likely to follow from the fact that “you cannot 
train 100,000 people for 90,000 jobs without creating pres- 
sure to decrease the remuneration of the 90,000. You 
cannot have 800,000 people in college year after year and 
expect them to compete for 1,600,000 jobs without lower- 
ing salaries sooner or later.” In the past we have witnessed 
the “spectacle of professional groups trying to increase 
training facilities and the number of people going into the 
profession, and at the same time talking about the unsatis- 
factory remuneration of those already in the profession. 
If the number in any profession is greatly increased, the 
remuneration in that profession will go down,” unless there 
is an immediate need for an increase in the number of 
persons in a particular field and unless the growth in 
population and the demand for services increases rapidly 
enough to give employment to larger numbers. 

“The outstanding reason that education does not pay 
the individual is that it is not planned. Too many people 
are trained for some occupations, too few for others. The 
so-called general education is not general at all, but is highly 
vocational in the sense that people who have had it tend 
to go into certain occupations.” 


Workmen’s Compensation in North 
Carolina 


With the rapid industrialization of the South the burden 
of industrial accidents has become a serious problem. Under 
common law rules of liability the employer is likely to 
escape responsibility for damages or to have to pay very 
inadequate compensation. If practically a whole family 
is employed in a textile mill and the father is killed his 
dependents may be faced with the dilemma either of ac- 
cepting a ridiculously small settlement or of being dis- 
charged.’ On the other hand when a sympathetic jury 
awards damages the employer may have to pay a dispropor- 
tionate bill. In some cases this may so affect the credit 
standing of the employer that he will make a settlement 
more for the purpose of regaining his credit standing than 
because of the justice of the claim. 


When the Department of Labor of North Carolina re- 
ceived inquiries from manufacturers with a view to locat- 
ing in that state and had to inform them that the state had 
no workmen’s compensation law some of them replied that 
they would not locate in the state.’ Whether or not their 
decision was entirely due to the non-existence of a work- 
men’s compensation law, it has been shown by experience 
under employer’s liability “that industry is better off under 
the plan of workmen’s compensation than under the ar- 
rangement by which expensive law suits, often culminating 
in heavy damages, occur to disturb the equanimity and mar 
the plans of employers.” 


North Carolina has become one of the most highly in- 
dustrialized states in the South. Between 1920 and 1925 
the number employed in manufacturing increased over 15 


6 Hoffman, A., “Southern Labor Awaits Compensation,” American Labor 
Legislation Review, March, 1929, p. 41. 
W. A., “Why Arkansas Needs Accident Compensation,” 
id., p. 28. 
8 Hoover, Calvin B., “How North Carolina Would Gain From Workmen's 
Compensation,” Ibid., p. 25. 
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per cent. Through the efforts of prominent people in 
and outside the state the legislature and the governor were 
impressed by the need for protecting workers against the 
hazards of industrial accidents. The newly elected gover- 
nor in his message to the General Assembly urged the 
adoption of a compensation law which would be “fair to 
the employe and not oppressive or unjust to the employer.” 
When the new law goes into effect on July 1, it will provide 
“compensation based on 60 per cent of wages with a weekly 
maximum of $18, a waiting period of seven days, and a 
limit of $5,500 for disability and $6,000 in case of death. 
Administration is by a commission of three full-time mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor. Special provision is made 
for accident prevention.” 

In Arkansas a bill embodying similar standards was 
summarily defeated in the Senate on February 25 “by 
combined opposition of ambulance-chasing lawyers and 
coal mine operators. The measure is now in process of 
being revived for further consideration by the legislature. 
In Florida, effort is being made to secure wide support for 
a specific proposal before the legislature convenes in early 
April.” 


“Who Crucified Christ?” 


The following excerpts from the Palm Sunday sermon 
of Rev. Samuel Shoemaker, of Calvary Episcopal Church, 
New York, are printed here both because of their intrinsic 
significance and because they come from one who is recog- 
nized as a national leader of the Buchmanist movement, 
the spokesmen of which are commonly considered to be 
highly individualistic. The sermon subject was “Who 
Crucified Christ ?” 

Of the Pharisees, Mr. Shoemaker said: “For the purity 
of their theology, and for the safety of their institution, 
they voted for His crucifixion.” 

Of Pilate: “His function was to keep taxes flowing back 
to Rome, and to keep the province quiet. In Palestine 
he must be ingenious in that way which Rome seems to 
have discovered, and which Great Britain certainly follows 
today, the way of wise compromise, not stinging the sub- 
jects to violence by unreasonable demands, but playing up 
to their beliefs and accommodating itself to their customs. 
Pilate needed to be popular in Palestine, or somebody would 
complain to Rome. And here is a nobody from Galilee—a 
religious crank, a Man to excite the people and stir up 
religious fires, and indirectly political unrest. Because 
He amounted to nothing, and had not a prominent citizen 
on his side, the first and only consideration for Pilate was 
the politically shrewd thing to do. Justice never has been 
quite so free to poor men as to those fortified with wealth 
or rank. For the smooth-running of his government, for 
the continuation of his own governorship, Pilate voted for 
crucifixion.” 

Of the Sadducees: “These were men of sense, of judg- 
ment, of business acumen. They were people you would 
consult about your investments and your real estate, and 
you would not be led astray. If Jesus had been content 
to stay up in Galilee, in the up-country regions where a 
little sedition and radicalism would do no harm, they would 
never have disturbed Him. But when Jesus invaded the 
Temple and began to make a commotion about perfectly 
legitimate ecclesiastical business, that was too much. And 
the Sadducees, believing that a dead radical was the only 


* American Labor Legislation Review, March, 1929, p. 14. 


safe radical, in order to preserve the order of human society 
under which they lived, voted for the crucifixion.” 

Of the soldiers: ‘They were part of a system. They 
were nearer to things than men anywhere else can become, 
They were the last dreadful link in a complicated chain of 
causes, and I doubt if they felt themselves any wise at 
fault. The military machine in every generation is the 
most powerful force to take the moral sensitiveness out 
ofaman. Said a Russian soldier in the Great War, ‘Now] 
fear neither God nor the devil. After I had stuck a bayonet 
into a man’s stomach, it was as if something had fallen 
away from me.’” 

Coming to a consideration of the attitude of church 
people of our day, Mr. Shoemaker said: ‘Are we on the 
whole more interested in simon-pure religion of the Spirit, 
or in the maintenance of the religious institution? I do not 
ask that question captiously but sincerely, for I wonder 
what our Lord thinks about us as He looks down on us. | 
see our leaders breaking their backs over institutional bud- 
gets, saddling themselves with a mass of machinery and 
organization, camping in the offices of rich men to get their 
debts paid: these things may seem important, but they 
steal time from those more important fields, the enrichment 
of the inner life, and the living contact with needy souls, 
which is the function of the prophet. We do not produce 
prophets today, and we do not like them when they appear. 
When I realize what the Episcopal Church did to Bishop 
Paul Jones in the war, because he set out to take our Lord’s 
commands about war literally, I hang my head in shame, 
and I know that there are too many within our ranks who 
do not care to have the disturbing questions of the prophet 
leveled at our personal, social, religious or national life.” 

The Government, Mr. Shoemaker said, ought to do a 
good many things that it lacks the courage to do: “It ought 
to look thoroughly into our treatment of the Japanese on 
the West Coast, and see whether the seeds of war are being 
sown by race prejudice and arrogance on the part of our 
people. It ought to look into the situation of the coal 
miners, and study the question of unemployment with a 
good deal more concern than one can normally expect from 
the government of a rich country.” 


Rural Life Sunday 


The proposal to observe Rural Life Sunday, made origi- 
nally by the National Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and described in this Service on January 5, 
has met with considerable approval. The Home Missions 
Council and the Foreign Missions Conference have passed 
resolutions urging its observance. The day chosen is the 
fifth Sunday after Easter, which among certain religious 
bodies is observed as Rogation Sunday. This year it is 
May 5. The various rural church departments urge that 
on this day the religious forces of city and country make a 
fitting presentation of the social, economic, intellectual and 
spiritual needs of rural people throughout the world. 
Attention is called to the fact that two-thirds of the people 
of the world live by farming. 


A mimeographed circular presenting suggestions for 
Rural Life Sunday may be obtained from the Home Mis- 
sions Council, 105 East 22d Street, New York. This 
Department will also be glad to mail to pastors and others, 
as long as the supply lasts, copies of the edition of this 


Service for January 5, entitled the “Annual Review of 


Rural Life.” 
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